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THE FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE IN HAWAII 

Things Problematic, Things Probable, Things 
Potential 

By Theodore Richards, M.A., Managing Editor of ' ' The Friend, ' ' 

Honolulu 

Brief History 

It was in 1868 that the first shipload of Japanese was 
brought to Hawaii to supply labor for the plantations and a 
large number of this body was subsequently returned so 
that in 1882 there was said to be only fifteen Japanese on 
the plantations in a total number of over 10,000 laborers. 
In 1884 there were nearly 1000 brought on one vessel, includ- 
ing 159 women and 108 children. It was at this time that 
the formal application was made to the Japanese govern- 
ment by the Hawaiian Sugar interest backed by the Hawaiian 
government to supply labor for plantation purposes. The 
agreement entered into gave the Japanese government an 
ample hold upon the Hawaiian government for the care of 
its subjects. An opportunity to make money in a foreign 
country and return with a competency, proved so popular 
in Japan, that 28,000 men applied for passage in the year 
1886. Before 1896 the Japanese government interested itself 
directly in this immigration policy, passing a law in that year 
safeguarding the immigrant and his family in Japan by requir- 
ing a certain surety and then sprang up surety corporations 
which were practically emigrant companies. These have 
been undertaking the whole matter of emigration ever 
since, receiving transportation money from both the Hawai- 
ian planters and from the expectant Japanese laborers as 
well, — due to the competition for opportunities to go. The 
maximum of Japanese on Hawaiian plantations was in 1904 
about 32,000, which constituted about 70 per cent of the 
entire labor on the plantations. This was also about the 
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number in 1908 from which number there has been a fall to 
28,000 in 1910. There has been no assisted immigration from 
Japan since about 1908. 

As to total Japanese population in Hawaii at census 
periods it was in 1896,22,000, in 1900, 56,000, in 1910, nearly 
80,000. The discrepancy between these two sets of figures, 
making due allowance for women and children, leaves room 
for a goodly number of Japanese men employed in other 
than plantation work, such as is enumerated in the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor under the head of Agricultural Pur- 
suits, Professional Service, Domestic and Personal Service, 
Trade and Transportation and Manufacturing and Mechan- 
ical Pursuits. 

In the matter of sex, there was in the early times a very 
great disparity, but as Dr. Clark has shown in his recent 
report to the Bureau of Labor, conditions are very much 
more nearly normal among the Japanese under twenty-one 
years of age, there being roughly, 55 per cent males and 45 
per cent females the last year, while for the entire Japanese 
population it is still under normal, about seventy males to 
thirty females. This increase in females will account also 
for the very great increase in children during the past decade 
among the Japanese, an increase, so great that one-quarter 
of the entire Japanese population is native born and it is 
conservatively estimated that in another census period fully 
one-half of the Japanese population will be native born. As 
the entire adult immigrant class of Japanese came to Hawaii 
in the prime of life, the death rate has been very slight so 
that the natural increase in this one race in ten years was 
nearly 16,000 notwithstanding that at the time of the last 
Governor's report more adult Japanese had left the country 
than had come. 

An interesting fact that bears upon the Oriental situation 
on the mainland, is that between the years of 1902 and 1905 
about 19,000 Orientals had left Hawaii for the American 
mainland and this number was very largely Japanese. 

It must be admitted that in general, the effect of planta- 
tion life upon the Japanese in Hawaii has not been beneficial 
to them in matters of morals and manners. Their expecta- 
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tion of a speedy return to their own homes has made them 
content with very poor quarters in many cases, and they 
have shown little disposition to improve them even when 
plantation managers would have been willing to assist them. 
It has been a great surprise and shock to their countrymen 
to find how indifferent the laborers on the plantations had 
become to the ordinary amenities of life in marked contrast 
to their former habits in Japan. This was natural enough: 
they were in Hawaii to make money and then to go home 
and enjoy it as speedily as possible. It should be said in 
this connection, however, that efforts originating in the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions have resulted in a greater pride 
in appearances, as shown by the planting of trees and the 
beautifying of rooms and quarters. This movement has 
been cordially seconded by plantation managements. 

The wages of the ordinary laborer have varied somewhat, 
but the present rate is fairly suggestive of what has been the 
ordinary income. On a twenty-six working days basis, 
with a maximum pay of $18 (plus bonus) $15 is the average 
income, considering the fact that very few work the full 
twenty-six days. Disregarding bonuses and contract possi- 
bilities, which offers the chance of earning considerable 
higher than the amount quoted, it constitutes (according 
to Dr. Clark's statistics) about the average income of the 
mass of Japanese laborers. This estimate of average wages 
is thought by competent sugar men to be too low. At any 
rate, it is clear that the laborer's indisposition to work for 
full time, is the only bar to a very material increase of his 
wage. Out of this, it is figured roughly that it costs $7 
for board per month and an exhibit furnished by the "Higher 
Wage" champions in the case of the late strike showed that 
other expenses brought the total up to about $12.50 for the 
average man, leaving a very small margin for net income. It 
has been shown in the report of the commissioner of labor 
that although the wages have advanced in the last five years 
a matter of 11.1 per cent the increase in cost of living has 
also risen 12.9 per cent. 

It is claimed by the friends of the Japanese and generally 
conceded that the calls upon them are many and varied. 
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The support of their own religious worship, especially as in 
the case of the Buddhists, as well as the support of schools 
in which Japanese is taught, not to speak of amusements, 
make insistent claims upon the wage earner. 

As to the character of their labor, furnishing as they have 
over 50 per cent of the whole, it must be conceded that they 
have constituted the very back-bone of the plantations and 
a large element in the success of sugar. It is probable that 
a majority of the plantation managers if asked for a com- 
parison would state their preference for the Chinese field 
hand. This is due to the persistence, patience and docility 
of the latter. It is unquestionably true, too, that the sugar 
planters have become apprehensive of the control by one 
nationality of the labor market, particularly as the grow- 
ing consciousness of national as well as local importance is 
noticeable in the Japanese. 

It will be noted, however, that the number of the children 
of school age has increased until they are over 25 per cent 
of the entire number of school children and it is the present 
boast of the board of public instruction that school facilities 
are now furnished at Hawaii for all children who wish an 
education. This includes practically all of the Japanese 
children, who are intensely eager to avail themselves of 
educational facilities. 

As to religious life of the Japanese, they can be said to be 
affiliated very largely with the Buddhists. It has been the 
apparent purpose of the Buddhist priests on the Islands to 
make the temples and shrines centers of Japanese national 
thought and sentiment. The principal sects which are rep- 
resented in the Islands have been largely influential in 
building up day-schools where the vernacular is taught. 
There is a strong tendency now among the Japanese to make 
all their schools non-sectarian, toward which policy the 
Christians are lending their increasing influence. Through 
the leadership of three influential American Christian bodies, 
there are powerful centers of Christian activity on all the 
Islands and a number of strong churches. 

It will be observed that in the above resume 1 of things as 
they are, no tables are directly used to support statements. 
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The writer, remembering the relation of "statistics" to 
"lies" (in that famous aphorism — "there are lies, — damn 
lies and statistics") makes his "statistics" likewise climactic. 
They will be found at the end of this paper. 

While discussing "things as they are," the very briefest 
comparison of race and labor questions on the coast and in 
the Islands may be in point. Only the most salient and sig- 
nificant points of divergence are here raised. In the first 
place, it is here claimed that the Japanese population in 
Hawaii nearly equals that on the American mainland. As 
to race feeling, there might be said to be almost none in 
Hawaii as against very extreme sensitiveness on the western 
coast. One reason for this lies in the fact that the Japanese 
people in Hawaii came almost exclusively to engage in un- 
skilled labor in which they displaced no American labor. It 
must be admitted, however, that in the last three years, 
skilled American labor has been displaced by Oriental labor, 
though the net number effected has been very much less in 
proportion. (One cannot but feel a pang of natural regret, 
however, at pathetic instances of American skilled labor in 
the cities now no longer able to compete with Oriental rivals, 
largely on account of different scales of living. This feeling 
is quite separated from one's fear that his own turn might 
come next.) The second difference between the conditions 
on the coast and Hawaii lies in the fact that as yet in America 
there has been no time for any appreciable number of chil- 
dren of the "antagonistic races" to grow up together. In 
Hawaii it has been shown beyond peradventure that a dis- 
tinction of caste and race feeling is far less likely to exist 
where there is an intermingling of the children of different 
races. This is our major proposition; and the proudest of 
Hawaii's boasts is that she is the "Melting Pot" of the 
nations. 

Things Problematic 

As to the future of the Japanese in Hawaii, one can safely 
call a number of things problematic and risk no reputation. 
Many of the brightest men on the Islands have been anx- 
iously considering this Oriental question for years, as well as 
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have statesmen on our own mainland. They but raise 
their shoulders and elevate their eyebrows, as we too are 
doing in this portion of the paper. 

1. What will be their relations to the sugar industry? 
This depends on so many elements that a discussion of 

various contingencies must precede any attempt to answer 
the question. 

2. Will the first generation of labor return to Japan in 
any numbers? 

Judging from the past one would say off-hand, "Why, 
certainly." But when one considers that a return to the 
Islands again is not nearly as easy (if possible at all), as it 
was, you have a question more doubtful. Assuming that 
there will be no further federal legislation concerning immi- 
gration to the mainland and some of these questions would 
be easier. Minus any further legislation, we might assume 
still greater departure on the part of the Japanese to the 
American mainland, where industrial opportunities have 
been most attractive. With legislation, — such for instance 
as is pending, — the door seems shut. 

3. Again, will the Japanese on the plantations strike as 
they did in 1909, developing a highly involved economic 
state on the plantations? 

This, too, seems to depend somewhat on the question of 
further legislation, for it might be argued that if things 
remain as they are, they (the Japanese) have had sufficient 
bitter lesson in their late strike to show them that it is diffi- 
cult for labor to keep up with the tremendous expense of 
the strike against a wealthy and well-organized industry. 
If, however, legislation makes it difficult for new labor from 
Europe or other sources to come, then arises perhaps a 
splendid opportunity for the Japanese to control the labor 
market. 

The Dillingham Bill (Most Problematic) 

A Senate bill likely to be passed in some form at the next 
session of Congress is of vital moment to Hawaii and the 
Japanese. It provides for the admission of no immigrants 
save those generally capable of becoming citizens of the 
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United States. Among such, it provides for a strict educa- 
tional qualification for all immigrants, but it expressly ex- 
cepts Hawaii. If the bill passes as it is, the present bureau 
of immigration in Hawaii (provided for by the last legisla- 
ture) would be enabled to proceed in its program of bringing 
in immigrants from southern Europe. This would reduce 
the national balance of power of the Japanese labor in Hawaii. 
However, it is doubtful if the bill could pass in its present 
state. Considerable opposition will doubtless develop on 
the ground that Hawaii doesn't need to be removed from the 
provisions applying to other national territory. It is clear 
that if the exception favoring Hawaii is removed and the 
bill passes otherwise, the plantations must look for their 
labor from the sources now at their disposal, it being clearly 
conceded that so-called "white labor" neither could nor 
would compete with the present unskilled labor on the plan- 
tations. That means a very great increase in cost for labor 
up to a point where it might be of doubtful value to run some 
of the plantations on the present system. 

Tariff Legislation {Always Problematic) 

Attention has been recently called by writers on Hawaiian 
affairs to the fact that a large part of the sugar industry 
there is based on the $27 to $34 a ton protection for Hawaiian 
sugars. Should the tariff on Cuban and other foreign sugars 
be removed, it is certain that a number of our plantations 
could not exist at the normal price of sugar. This would 
effect the occupation of a great many of the Japanese and 
their continuance in the Islands may be said to depend 
somewhat on the tariff on sugar. 

A Change in the Political Status of Hawaii (A contingency — 
though perhaps not imminent) 

Some have dreamed that a sort of colonial status is the 
way out of the dilemma. The Star (one of Hawaii's ablest 
journals) in one of its leading editorials argues that in the 
event of the passage of the Dillingham bill, the only way our 
community could subsist, based as it is on the sugar industry, 
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would be by a reduction to a sort of commission government. 
The Advertiser (another able daily) at about the same time, 
looking at the probable increase of the Japanese in the 
Islands as a menace to our political future, arrives at the 
same conclusion, which the editor views with apprehension 
rather than a thing to be desired. 

Intermarriage 

Intermarriage between the various races represented in 
Hawaii has been very considerable except between the Jap- 
anese and other races. That has been very rare, but it 
appears to be very much less improbable in the coming days, 
in view of the fact (before referred to) that the race differ- 
ences are very much less among children who have grown up 
together. This is a very fascinating problem upon which 
of course there are no data. Analogous to the possibility 
in this line, however, is the fact that one of the finest race 
blends known is that of the Chinese and Hawaiian, which 
has already reached a very considerable proportion of the 
entire population in Hawaii. The result of this race mixture 
is most strikingly attractive from every point of view. 

The Effect of Our Warlike Preparations (This is problematic 
as far as actual war is concerned, but among the "things 
probable" in the realm of unfriendliness) 

The immense sums of money that the United States is 
spending in Hawaii ostensibly for defense cannot have any 
but unpleasant effect upon the Japanese population in 
Hawaii as well as in Japan. The menace of this fortifica- 
tion, contemplating in a shadowy way European aggression 
as well as that of Asia, is clearly addressed toward Japan, 
and apart from the sentiment of the situation, it would 
appear to the "lay" mind as though the expenditure was 
an enormous national waste. In part support of this fact 
it should be said that this expensive outlay is made on terri- 
tory where there are an overwhelmingly greater number of 
Japanese aliens than of United States citizens. The writer 
has recently headed a small brochure on this subject "A 
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Million for Defense to Partly Offset the Twenty Millions of 
Offense." In this paper it was his purpose to show that 
extensive systems of forts and mines against Japan would 
be far more effectively replaced by a friendly appeal to them 
on educational and social lines. 

Surely the above are little else than a bewildering network 
of uncertainties and yet we dare venture into the realm of 

Things Probable 

It must be premised that this most presumptuous part 
of the paper is based on the occurrence of no catastrophic 
changes such as war, or other violent interference with eco- 
nomic conditions. 

It seems probable that the major part of the present Jap- 
anese population will remain in Hawaii. Editor Sheba, 
one of the most influential Japanese in Honolulu, predicts 
that should the Dillingham bill pass, the Japanese will 
return to their own country for patriotic reasons. We feel 
like conceding that a few might, but there is overwhelming 
presumption in favor of the probability that most of them 
will stay. The reasons are mostly economic, — they are: 

a. They have always been able to make more money in 
Hawaii than they could make at home and notwithstanding 
the fact that the cost of living has increased in Hawaii, it 
can be equally said to have increased in Japan. It is a 
matter of general information that poverty among the agri- 
cultural classes in Japan has been extreme, due partly to 
the depressing effect of continued war tax. 

b. The chances for their children are notably better, 
seeing that the common school education lifts them out of 
the probability of field labor. This will be discussed later. 
But even at plantation wages, their children would be better 
off in most cases than in Japan. 

c. They would fear the inability to return if they went 
back to Japan, seeing that the Japanese government is 
jealously guarding its emigration to Hawaii and the rest 
of America, by reason of the happy issue of the late treaty 
between Japan and America. Japan evidently feels it a 
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matter of honor to protect the United States in view of the 
fact that no demands were made on her by the late treaty 
discriminating against Japanese immigration. 

2. Now, too, it seems probable that Japanese children 
will increase even faster than the normal increase of the 
territory. There seems to be difference of opinion on that 
point. Dr. Clark takes this position, of which Governor 
Frear seems somewhat doubtful as is another writer of sta- 
tistics in a daily paper. We feel like agreeing, with Dr 
Clark, though it must be admitted that the last decade and 
its records shows an increase of children, perhaps largely 
due to the youthfulness of the women who have come to 
Hawaii in the child-bearing period. Then, too, there is the 
fact that the Japanese population has not been depleted as 
rapidly by a high death rate as will ultimately take place 
when they have been long enough in the territory to grow old. 
However, the most significant element in the problem is 
that there is more likelihood of marriage in the future where 
there is so nearly a normal ratio of males to females among 
them as the last census shows. 

3. It is highly probable that the children will qualify 
for citizenship. The fact that the registry of birth certifi- 
cates reached the number of 3475 in one year (1909 and 
1910) is significant. Other figures do not seem to be avail- 
able, but the fact that 13,000 Japanese males are under 
twenty-one years of age and of that number the greater 
part are native born, shows that the Japanese element in 
our population capable of voting will very largely increase. 
This, in face of the fact that at present there are only thir- 
teen registered Japanese voters in a total of fifty-three male 
citizens of voting age. 

4. Concerning their effect on the schools, in view of 
their increasing proportion, it is readily granted that they 
will probably change its "complexion." Here is no color of 
the skin referred to, but we concede that the schools will 
not be "American" in certain senses. For instance, they 
will not be "American" as the Chicago schools are "American" 
with their tremendous population of Germans, Irish, Swed- 
ish, Polish and other Slavs. They will not be "American" 
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as the New York schools with the surprising influx of chil- 
dren from southern Europe and the steady increase of the 
Jews. And certainly, they will not be "American" after 
the fashion of the wealthy suburbs of either Boston or New 
York. Some writers, notably the able representative of 
the Bureau of Labor in the Islands, have feared total Orien- 
talizing of the schools. This to our mind seems totally im- 
probable, even were it as fearsome as it appears to be to 
many. 

Reasons in Believing that American Traditions will Persist 
in Our Hawaiian Public Schools 

a. The mixture of other nationalities is so great as to 
offset in part at least, the influence of the Japanese in the 
schools. 

b. There is an intense zeal, amounting almost to a pas- 
sion on the part of the Japanese, to learn the English lan- 
guage. This is probably due largely to commercial reasons, 
but fairly reflects the average Japanese's ambition to excel 
in things that other foreigners excel in. 

c. They are equally ambitious to conform to American 
ways and dress, insomuch that the Kimona is fast disappear- 
ing from the Japanese school child, especially in the cities. 

d. They have been trained in their homeland to a respect 
for American institutions and have been brought up to a genu- 
ine regard for the traditional friendship between the peoples. 

e. While intense patriotism to their imperial government 
has existed and will doubtless continue, it is likely only to 
be modified by an American loyalty so to make them a 
connecting link between the two countries. 

A Labor Probability 

5. It is inconceivable that the next generation will to 
any degree supply the places of their parents (for the women 
have labored with the men in the lighter field work) 
as unskilled labor on the sugar plantations. It is conceded 
(and the proposed bill has brought out many statements 
of the fact) that only illiterate labor can be secured for 
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field work, under the present plantation system — only ignor- 
ant labor will remain at it. In other words, there are chances 
for frugal individuals of any race to do better for themselves 
off the plantations at the present rates. On the assumption 
that it is impossible and undesirable for any part of the 
United States to keep any portion of the population ignor- 
ant, it is clear that ignorant cheap labor is doomed in Hawaii 
as it is doomed everywhere else in the world where enlight- 
enment enters. It is equally clear that the sugar industry 
to endure must eventually reorganize. It is hoped that 
this change may be a gradual one in view of the large claim 
to recognition which the capitalists have in Hawaii, — who 
at large risk and with more than ordinary business skill 
have encountered commercial problems of great magnitude, 
reclaiming large areas of land and tying up large sums of 
money in the sugar business. 

6. It is very probable that there will be much greater 
investment on the part of the Japanese in Island homes. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they pay less taxes than any 
other of the principal nationalities and have the smallest 
deposit in the savings banks — all this must decidedly change. 
Since they have considered this country as a mere temporary 
working place wherein to amass their money (which they 
have always sent back to Japan), the slimness of their local 
deposits is readily accounted for as well also as their very 
slight real estate holdings. 

Things Potential 

Here is undoubtedly the crux of this paper. With a 
desire to present constructive criticism upon possibilities 
of racial blending in the world's most perfect point of con- 
tact, the limits which need be placed upon a spiritualized 
imagination are only those suggested by common sense. It 
must be very clear to anyone who has followed the ,writer 
in the foregoing pages, that he regards Hawaii as the highly 
privileged leader in the great silent change in the thought 
of mankind which promises to rob the world of its most preg- 
nant source of strife. 
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In a keen article in the American Magazine, Ray Stannard 
Baker regards Hawaii as furnishing a spectacle for economic 
investigation concerning labor and lands — and it may be 
he finds it interesting from other points of view as his article 
proceeds in succeeding issues of the magazines. Even 
admitting, for argument, that economic conditions deter- 
mine world policies and international intercourse, yet we 
hold that the most potent influence might be claimed to be 
race prejudice in its effect on past as well as future history. 
We refer in this article to Hawaii as a "mixing-pot of the 
nations." We might as appropriately have called it the 
"Race's Experiment Garden." We have registered the 
hope that the Japanese element in our population may be 
an important link between two races which are commonly 
thought to be absolutely antagonistic. We believe most 
heartily that there is no necessary and indissoluble bar to 
affiliation and fraternity between the so-called "white" and 
"yellow" race. Despite very able and even passionate 
articles on the part of learned writers to the effect that 
amalgamation or assimilation of the peoples of the two 
races is impossible, we contend that to abandon such a 
hope would mean to throw over the finest aspirations of 
humanity and the strongest claims of religion. 

Speaking of the "white race." What is the "white race?" 
Notwithstanding the very common and fluent use of the 
term, it apparently has no real legal status. It should be 
reaffirmed at this time that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has never made any ruling as to what the "white 
race" may consist of. The United States Circuit Court of 
Massachusetts finds the question most perplexing and it 
would appear that at various times almost every race includ- 
ing the Chinese and Japanese have been referred to as 
"white." Indeed, the decision above referred to in the 
Massachusetts court admits certain Armenians to natural- 
ization, defining the term "white" as including "All persons 
not otherwise classified." It isn't out of the range of prob- 
ability that with sufficient national pressure, the term 
"white" may be big enough to include the Japanese on ques- 
tions of naturalization as on all other points. Until that 
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time comes, however, the whole American continent is 
palpitating between one of two positions. First, and natur- 
ally perhaps, is that of the Western Coast, which is prob- 
ably represented best in that startlingly convincing article 
of Chester H. Rowell of the Fresno Republican, California, 
who sounds this note of warning: 

"The Pacific Coast is the frontier of the white man's world, 
the culmination of the western migration, which is the white man's 
whole history. It will remain the frontier so long as we guard it 
as such; no longer." 

In answer to this viewpoint, we ask the question, — "Is 
it physically possible very much longer to so regard this 
western frontier?" The answer seems as evident, — "Only 
at the point of the bayonet." Please God, this barbaric 
barrier need but a little longer be raised anywhere — even 
admitting that we are strong enough to raise it effectually 
in this instance. 

But why is it desirable to maintain such a barrier by force 
of arms? It will be immediately conceded that many 
heart-breaking instances of hardship to individuals must 
take place in the merging of peoples and in the changes of 
economic front. But if the "whites" cannot survive in any 
solidarity in this coming merger, why should we attempt the 
impossible? Even to the evolutionist accustomed to draw 
his cold comfort out of the impersonal, dispassionate march 
of events, it must seem idle to put up frail human barriers. 
"Let the best race come and we will meet the shock," — 
might well be his cry, — fairly sure, too, that the change must 
be a gradual one. But to the Christian philosopher the argu- 
ment is plainer. Assuming a program following upon the 
lines of the Christian Book, there is but one ultimate out- 
come, namely, the final triumph of the Prince of Peace. 
If we pin our faith to His program, — His program as out- 
lined in the Book upon which He set His seal of approval, — 
the coming fraternity of people completely overlooks their 
race or color or habitat. Ay, this program seems to include 
all of His subjects as none other than "Gentiles" whose rank 
but approximates that of the famous Bible race, alike the 
heroes of the past and of the future. 
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It is admitted that any talk of fraternity based on mere 
sentimentality, is a poor thing. It will cost us very much in 
Hawaii to prove that such a thing as brotherhood is even 
workable, but postulating the dominance in Hawaii of such 
a sentiment as can be called "Christian," there is reason- 
able hope of teaching the world that race prejudice is no 
better than any other prejudice, — that it may be merely 
meaner and deadlier. The very basis of Christianity de- 
mands the absolute admission of this proposition, — namely 
that humanity was endowed with the capabilities of brother- 
hood. And the Man, who was God, leads the way to its 
consummation and expects the aid of His followers. 

A Few of the Elements Necessary in Bringing 
This to Pass 

1. As far as the Japanese are concerned it means first, 
higher wages on the plantations and better houses for the 
present. It is clear that no adequate wage has yet been 
given to labor, even though prices paid for sugar should 
drop very much lower than they have been of late. While 
admitting that plantation managements have made won- 
derful strides in the improvements in the housing of their 
labor, and admitting even that labor is better housed 
and paid than under any similar conditions in the world, 
(which the writer firmly believes) there is yet room for im- 
provement. 

2. There should be opportunity afforded for ownership 
of land in connection with the sugar industry, or, as a partial 
substitute for this — the most desirable status, — profit shar- 
ing. This has been in operation on some of the plantations 
with some success. The laborers have probably failed to 
take up the opportunities offered in this line, fearing the 
ordinary risk of the crop falling short. In general, where 
there is no capital, there is "much timidity concerning risks. 

Of course, it is admitted that this change in the status of 
the sugar industry must be gradual, or capital (the proverbial 
goose that lays the golden egg) will suffer. It is neither fair 
nor economically wise that capital should be endangered 
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by sudden and radical changes. No attempt will be made 
in view of the limitations of this paper, to specify details of 
a land, or profit-sharing policy. Our sugar men are well 
able to cope with this problem, when they want to do so. 

3. Another element in bringing about this fusion of 
people will be the educative one. Whereas the territory 
officers have made big efforts to accommodate all the children 
and the claim has been hitherto recorded that all desiring 
school privileges can have them, still it must be frankly 
admitted that the accommodations are very inadequate and 
the appropriations are altogether too small both for school 
buildings and teachers. Certain private schools, notably 
the Mid-Pacific Institute have gone into special efforts to 
meet the need of the ambitious company of Oriental boys 
and girls. They will want more than an ordinary elementary 
school training and they ought to have it. Nay, some of us 
are determined that they will have it, — the best that the 
Islands can afford. And we hope to bind them to us by 
ties of friendship which no shock of war or industrial cata- 
clysm can disturb. Already in a peace movement which is 
known on two continents, five of the brightest students of 
Japan are seated among their Island born brethren, getting 
the best inspiration that American school life can give them. 
It is expected and urged that other attempts of this kind 
will be fostered. 

4. In view of what has been said in the foregoing para- 
graphs, not much further comment need be made as to the 
religious possibilities in the Islands. A prominent business 
man of the western coast once said to the writer that he 
didn't know much about missions, but if he were to invest 
money in missionary projects concerning Japan and China, 
he would do it in Hawaii. His point was that when a peo- 
ple have severed themselves from old environment and have 
come to a new country with open minds to see and take in 
the best which that new country can afford, they are in far 
better position to drink in the religious truths which that 
country has to offer. A prominent religious leader is said 
to have exclaimed on the floor of a great assembly, "If you 
cannot bring the Chinese and Japanese to a personal loyalty 
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to the Lord Christ in Hawaii, it is perfectly futile to send 
missionaries to China and Japan. ' ' Ay, the burden upon the 
Christian citizenship of Hawaii is enormous and if it fails, 
which God forbid, its failure is abysmic. The future looks 
bright for a new order of things in Hawaii. 



The data for much of the above historical sketch as well 
as many of the tables that follow come from Bulletins of the 
Bureau of Labor. 
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NUMBER OF TAXPAYERS, ETC., IN HAWAII OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONAL- 
ITIES FROM WHICH ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS HAVE COME, 1909 





PROPERTY TAX 


INCOME TAX 


NATIONALITY 


Number 
of tax- 
payers 


Amount of 

tax 


Assessed 
value of 
property 


Number 
of tax- 
payers 


Amount 
of tax 


Amount 

of annual 

Income 


Portuguese... 

Chinese 

Japanese 


1,794 
2,252 
2,515 


$24,451.41 
33,258.01 
17,481.79 


$2,451,141 
3,325,801 
1,748,179 


139 
168 
134 


$1,473 
1,847 
2,002 


$73,671 
88,532 
97,930 


Total 


6,561 


75,191.21 


7,525,121 


441 


5,322 


260,133 



NUMBER, PER CENT, AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OF SKILLED HANDS ON 
A HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATION WHERE CITIZEN LABOR IS BEING 
SUBSTITUTED FOR ORIENTAL IN SKILLED POSITIONS, 1908 TO 1910, BY 
RACE 



RACE OF 


1908 


1909 


1910 


SKILLED HANDS 
ON A CERTAIN 
PLANTATION 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Average 
dally 
wage 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Average 
dally 

wage 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Average 
dally 
wage 


Caucasian 1 . 
Portuguese . 
Hawaiian. .. 


7 
6 
1 


11.11 

9 53 

1.59 


$4.75 
1.65 
2.02 


7 
8 
1 


10.14 

11.60 

1.45 


$4.85 
1.58 
2.02 


7 

17 
6 
6 

28 


10.94 
26.56 
9.375 
9.375 
43.75 


$5.03 
1.44 

1.55 
1 19 


Japanese . . . 


49 


77.77 


1.15 


53 


76.81 


1.13 


1.19 


Total 


63 


100.00 


1.61 


69 


100.00 


1.57 


64 


100.00 


1.71 



J Except Portuguese. 



NUMBER, PER CENT, AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OF SKILLED HANDS ON 
HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1902, 1905, AND 1910, BY RACE 





1902 


1905 


1910 


RACE OF SKILLED 
HANDS 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Average 
dally 
wage 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Average 
dally 
wage 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Average 
dally 
wage 


Hawaiian and 
Part Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Chinese 

Japanese 


'352 

2 160 

230 

111 

1,075 


18.3 

8.3 
11.9 

5.8 
55.7 


$4.22 

1.80 
1.69 
1.22 
1.06 


322 

3 163 

286 

155 

1,272 


14.6 

7.4 
13.0 

7.1 
57.9 


$4.38 

1.68 
1.61 
1.06 
0.97 


346 

<138 

309 

151 

B l,580 


13.7 

5.5 
12.2 

6.0 
62.6 


$3.85 

1.56 
1.49 
1.27 
1.05 


Total 


1,928 


100.0 


1.78 


2,198 


100.0 


1.61 


2,524 


100.0 


1 53 







1 Including 2 West Indian Negroes and 1 New Zealander. 
1 Including 3 Filipinos and 1 South Sea Islander. 
8 Including 2 Filipinos. 

* Including 7 Filipinos and I Guam Islander. 

* Including 8 Koreans. 
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This table shows that in skilled occupations the proportion of 
orientals has risen and the average rate of wages has fallen during 
the past five years. The latter is contrary to what has occurred in 
other classes of plantation work, as shown in the two preceding tables. 
The increasing employment of Oriental in skilled positions has 
not only lowered the average wage of all workers of this class, but 
also the average wage of each non-Asiatic race considered separ- 
ately. 

A Honomu laborer writes thus, showing his monthly balance 
sheet, which appeared in the Nippu Jiji, December 4, 1908: 

The average number of days worked in a month is 21, taking the 
average of the past eight years. This will give, at the rate of $18 
per month of 26 working days, a sum of $14.60. 

The total average monthly expenditure foots up to $12.50, leav- 
ing only $2.10. 

The items of expenditure are as follows: 

Board $7 .00 

Laundry 75 

Tobacco, paper, and matches 1 .00 

Bath 25 

Rain coat 55 

Rain-coat oil 15 

Oil 15 

Contributions 25 

Shoes and socks 60 

Stamps and stationery 30 

Send-off money, etc 25 

Hat 08 

Hair cutting 25 

Working suits 75 

Total $12 . 50 

Net income per month $2.10 
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PERCENTAGES OF RACES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





PERCENTAGE OF 
ENROLLMENT 


RACES 


PERCENTAGE OP 
ENROLLMENT 


RACES 


.32 

Jo. 


So-l 


ID 

s 

■a 
3, 

< 


Public 
Schools, 
June, 1911 


Private 
Schools, 
Dec., 1910 


s 

o 
o 

g 


Hawaiian 


12.90 
9.97 
1.67 
0.35 
0.61 

13.56 


3.17 
4.34 
2.29 
0.24 
0.40 

4.43 


16.07 

14.31 

3.96 

0.59 

1.01 

17.99 


Japanese 


26.42 

8.87 
1.69 
0.68 
2.14 


2.70 
2.63 
0.16 
0.40 
0.38 


29.12 


Part-Hawaiian... 


Chinese 


11.50 


British 


Korean 


1.85 
1.08 




Others 


2.52 




Total 




Portuguese 


78.86 


21.14 


100.00 







An official report. 



